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Preface 


Päivi Jussila 


As the coordinator of the Lutheran World Federation's study program on “Spiri- 
tual Life in Community" since 2000, | would like to take this opportunity to thank 
all those persons and communities that contributed to this study. A team consist- 
ing of nine members visited the following local congregations and communities 
in Germany, Brazil, USA, India and Tanzania in 2001-2002: 


Germany 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church in Bavaria 
Communitát Christusbruderschaft (CCB), Selbitz 
Communitát Christusbruderschaft (CCB), Petersberg 
The Third Order of the CCB/Mr and Mrs Mohr, Selbitz 


Brazil 

The Evangelical Church of the Lutheran Confession in Brazil 

The Ferraz Parish (Ferraz, Formosa, Linha Cinco) 

The Santa Cruz Do Sul Parish 

The Santa Maria Parish (including ministries at the Ecumenical Center, the 
University and the University Hospital) 


USA 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
Phinney Ridge Lutheran Church, Seattle 

The Compass Center, Seattle 

The Compass Cascade Women's Center, Seattle 











India 

The Gurukul Lutheran Theological College, Chennai 
The Saccidananda Ashram, Shantivanam, Kulithalai 
The Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church 

The Nathamangudi Congregation 

The Kollumedu Congregation 

The Girls’ Hostel, Sengaraiyur 

The Arcot Lutheran Church 

The Broadway Parish 

The Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church in Chotanagpur and Assam 
The Ranchi Parish 

The Govindpur Congregation 

The Pracharak Training School, Govindpur 

The Gossner Theological College, Ranchi 


Tanzania 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania 
Women against AIDS in Kilimanjaro, Moshi 
The Center of Hope, Moshi 

The Sinai Congregation, Kia 

The Bethel Congregation, Kia 

The Shiri Parish, Moshi 

The Mwika Bible School, Moshi 

The Lekura Parish, Moshi 


I am most grateful to the nine members of the study team for their contributions 
and commitment to the study: Adiss Arnold (India), Everton Bootz (Brazil), 
Susan Briehl (USA), Anna Makyao (Tanzania), Christopher Meakin (Swe- 
den), Colette Ranarivony (Madagascar), Sr Susanne Schmitt (Germany), Ri- 
chard Stetson (Canada) and Patrick Werrn (France). 

The fruits of this study include three essays based on the visits: “Community 
in Christ” “Praying the Word” and “Gathered for Worship”. Creating these book- 














lets has been a corporate process, involving several people. The primary es- 
says were written by Susan Briehl and Sr Susanne Schmitt (Community in 
Christ), Christopher Meakin (Praying the Word) and Richard Stetson and Adiss 
Arnold (Gathered for Worship). Susan Briehl, Sr Susanne Schmitt and Páivi 
Jussila edited the booklets. We offer these essays for the strengthening and 
nourishing of Christian community among Lutherans and ecumenically. 

All Saints’ Day 2002 




















Gathered for Worship 


You are worthy, our Lord and God, to receive glory and honor and power, for you 


created all things, and by your will they existed and were created (Rev 4:11). 


Corporate worship has been vital to the life of the church since the birth of 
Christianity. The gathering of congregations on Sundays in the name of Jesus 
is universal. We come together to encounter Christ in the Word, sacraments 
and one another, opening ourselves to the grace of God, In worship we ac- 
knowledge what God has done for us and experience the presence of Jesus 
(Mt 18:20, 28:20b) who has given his life and lives again for us. In worship we 
are united with the risen Christ so that as we share in his death we may be 
raised to lead a new life. 


For if we have been united with him in a death like his, we will certainly be united 
with him in a resurrection like his. We know that our old self was crucified with him so 
that the body of sin might be destroyed, and we might no longer be enslaved to sin. 
For whoever has died is freed from sin. But if we have died with Christ, we believe 
that we will also live with him. We know that Christ, being raised from the dead, will 
never die again; death no longer has dominion over him. The death he died, he 
died to sín, once for all; but the life he lives, he lives to God. So you also must 


consider yourselves dead to sin and alive to God in Christ Jesus (Rom 6:5-11). 


Many early Christians went to the extent of defying the imperial authority of 
Rome when they were ordered not to gather for worship. The Eucharist was 
life for the faithful and they preferred death to living without the Word and the 
sacrament. During the persecution of Diocletian, in third-century Africa, the 
martyrs of Abitina declared to their accusers: sine dominico (esse) non possu- 
mus (Without the Sunday Eucharist we cannot live). Only after the edict of 
toleration issued by Emperor Constantine in the fourth century were Chris- 
tians throughout the Roman Empire free to worship publicly. They had an 








unshakeable faith that the grace of the new covenant, established by God's 
redeeming act in Christ, was given to persons not as isolated individuals, but 
as members of the body of Christ. The New Testament testifies that in the 
church every member is connected and interdependent. 


They devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, to the breaking 
of bread and the prayers. Awe came upon everyone, because many wonders and 
signs were being done by the apostles. All who believed were together and had all 
things in common; they would sell their possessions and goods and distribute the 
proceeds to all, as any had need. Day by day, as they spent much time together in 
the temple, they broke bread at home and ate their food with glad and generous 
hearts, praising God and having the goodwill of all the people. And day by day the 
Lord added to their number those who were being saved (Acts 2:42-47). 


Jesus himself went to the synagogue according to the custom of his day (Lk 4:16). 
He promised to be present where as few as two or three are gathered in his name 
(Mt 18:20). Through the institution of the Eucharist, he laid the foundation for the 
communal worship of the church. When he celebrated the last supper with his 
disciples, he charged them to “Do this in remembrance of me” (Lk 22:19b). Obey- 
ing the command of their master, the disciples and the early Christians regularly 
met to break bread on the first day of every week (Acts 20:7). 

Since New Testament times Christians have been urged not to neglect 
meeting together. For such gatherings are intended to strengthen the believ- 
ers, provoke them to love and good works, and give opportunity for mutual 
encouragement. 


And let us consider how to provoke one another to love and good deeds, not 
neglecting to meet together, as is the habit of some, but encouraging one another, 


and all the more as you see the Day approaching (Heb 10:24-25). 
Sunday worship is the source of growth and the ground of our life together. There 
are many forms of private piety, but the value of any private form may be at least 


partly judged by whether it leads a Christian into more faithful and deeper partici- 
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pation in the corporate life of the church. The New Testament identifies spiritual 
gifts of individuals as being given for the enrichment of the whole body of the 
church, not for the edification of the individual alone (cf. 1 Cor 12:7). 

It is through worship that the church recognizes and confesses itself for 
what it is and affirms its distinctive calling from God. In baptism, Christians 
become brothers and sisters in Christ. They are equally loved by God, the rich 
and the poor, the well educated and those who have lacked opportunity for 
education, the powerful and powerless, the healthy and the sick, the strong 
and the weak, those of any age, gender, or sexual orientation. They become a 
koinonia—a community, a commonality, a commonwealth—with all who have 
believed before them and all who will believe after they are gone. They offer 
their worship “...with angels and archangels, and all the company of heaven....” 
Their common praise and service reach far beyond that of any individual or 
select, like-minded group. 


Come, all you people, 
come and praise the Most High; 
come all you people, 
come and praise the Most High; 
come, all you people, 
come and praise the Most High; 


come now and worship the Lord.! 


Zimbabwe 








Impulses for reflection and discussion 


The following is an instruction to a local leader or bishop from an early Syrian 
church manual: 


Exhort the people to be faithful to the assembly of the Church. Let them not fail to 
attend, but let them gather faithfully together. Let no one deprive the Church by 
staying away, if they do, they deprive the body of Christ of one of its members. 


* What prevents you from attending Sunday worship? 


* Do you agree that your community is “deprived” when you are not present? 
Why? 


* Can you share an experience of feeling that your community was not “whole” 
when someone was not present? 























The Sunday Assembly 


How lovely is your dwelling place, O Lord of hosts! My soul longs, indeed it faints for the 
courts of the Lord; my heart and my flesh sing for joy to the living God (Ps 84:1-2). 


According to Lutheran teaching the church is “the assembly of all believers 
among whom the gospel is purely preached and the holy sacraments are 
administered according to the gospel.” Worshippers enter into communion 
with God through the Word and the sacraments. Such an encounter reveals 
God's intention for the world, and prepares its participants for witness and 
service. This is to say that Christian worship takes place both in assembly and 
in the midst of daily life in the world. 

In recent times, some Christians have questioned the necessity of coming 
together for worship. This attitude occurs in places where individual freedom is 
given primary importance. Accordingly, religious beliefs and practices are placed 
purely in the realm of matters of private opinion. This individualistic outlook has 
resulted in the separation of religion from politics, economics, science and 
culture. For many people religion is “spiritual” and all the rest that belongs to the 
socio-economic or political life is material. Such people become spiritual in 
matters of worship, while conveniently becoming materialistic in their day-to- 
day affairs. Such unbiblical thinking results in unnecessary divisions between 
spirit and flesh, soul and body, spiritual affairs and worldly affairs. 

Even as some question its relevance, developments in worship still show 
considerable unity in structure with diversity in style. Because every dimen- 
sion of God's presence in the world cannot be summed up in a particular form, 
variations in worship are both inevitable and desirable. Corporate worship 
often includes something for everyone, something for everywhere, but calls 
on individual worshippers to stretch beyond their personal or ethnic sympa- 
thies and preferences. 

All of us need to know by heart some songs and gestures, words and 
actions that do not originate in our own culture. Such openness enhances our 











communion (koinonia) as sisters and brothers in Christ and witnesses against 
forms of ethnocentrism and prejudice in any society. 


The Sunday assembly should bring together men, women and children of all ages. 
It should be the one experience in our lives when we will not be sorted out by 
educational level, skin color, intelligence, politics, sexual orientation, wealth or lack 


of it, or any other human condition. 


Itis a continuous challenge for us to work towards a Christian community that 
embraces all. For example, in many places baptized children only recently 
have been admitted to the Eucharist or invited to act as readers or interces- 
sors in the Sunday worship. Only recently churches have started to make their 
church buildings accessible to people in wheelchairs. Until recently, mem- 
bers of some castes in India were asked to attend the Holy Communion later 
than others. 

Although worship reflects the cultural diversity of the assembly, some pat- 
terns and practices from culture do not belong in worship. North Americans, 
for instance, have introduced into the liturgy some practices and attitudes 
from their society that have no place there. For example: the hurried pace, the 
tyranny of the clock, the casual tone of a presider, the “what can | get out of it?” 
approach of the consumer, and the “entertain me” attitude of a nation of tele- 
vision spectators. 

Being members of the body of Christ should be visibly experienced in our 
everyday lives. The singing, confession, ministry of the Word of God, prayers 
and intercessions, and the breaking of the bread are all elements that contrib- 
ute to the building up of members in the body of Christ. People who come to 
worship are seldom equals economically and socially. Whole groups of people— 
women, children, those pushed to edges of society like the Dalits in India, or 
the Buraku in Japan, or the Minjung in Korea—still can experience alienation 
rather than incorporation. Worship provides a context for developing authen- 
tic concern for others, each person's joys, sorrows, failings and needs. In 
worship we can be inspired by God to share our skills, material resources, 
love and compassion in building up one another. Acts of corporate worship in 
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a local congregation provide many blessings, even the breaking down of 
age-old barriers of caste and other inherited prejudices. 

The pastor of the Communitát Christusbruderschaft (CCB), a Lutheran 
religious order in Selbitz, Germany, points out that worship should help every- 
one present to grow in awareness of the broad inclusiveness of our commun- 
ion (koinonia). This includes the whole Christian church on earth; all who 
have gone before us in faith, as well as witnesses and martyrs and the angels 
who are always praising God and doing God's will. 


The church is like a table, 
a table that is round. 

It has no sides or comers, 
no first or last, no honors; 
here people are in oneness 


and love together bound. 


The church is like a table 
set in an open house; 

no protocol for seating, 

a symbol of inviting, 

of sharing, drinking, eating; 


an end to “them” and “us.” 


The church is like a table, 

a table for a feast 

to celebrate the healing 

of all excluded feeling, 

(while Christ is serving, kneeling, 


a towel round his waist). 


The church is like a table, 
where every head is crowned 


as guests of God created, 











all are to each related; 
the whole world is awaited 


to make the circle round* 


United Kingdom 


Impulses for reflection and discussion 


* How can your faith community discern which aspects of your society's 
practices and customs are “good and acceptable and perfect” for worship? 
Which ones are not good and acceptable? (see Rom 12:2) 


* Do you think corporate worship is necessary to the life of faith? If so, why? 
If not, why not? 


* How might your church be helped to develop “a new sense of the mystery 
and necessity of worship”?* 




















Gathering 


The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit be with all of you (2 Cor 13:13). 


Lutheran worship follows an ancient pattern, a pattern present in the earliest 
church. Within this pattern are three “core signs”—word, bath and meal. These 
gifts, rich in meaning, embrace all life. Words speak of death and life, joy and 
sorrow. Water can wash or it can drown; both things happen in the waters of 
baptism, The celebration of the Lord's Supper recalls the death of Jesus, but 
also makes us the joyful recipients of God's mercy and life. This meal calls us 
to mission in the world that God loves, providing nourishment for hunger in all 
its forms. Worship calls us into the truth of Christ and the truth about ourselves, 
including our hope and hunger, sin and forgiveness, death and life. 

While many people experience widespread disorder in daily life, when we 
gather for common worship we experience an “order” Participants are offered 
a model of order that can be extended into other areas of life. Inside the place of 
worship, they gather in an orderly way and sing songs in harmony. Food that is 
sufficient for everyone is set out. Prayers of intercession and thanksgiving evoke 
both fear and hope. Liturgical worship encompasses tremendous potential for 
creating and reinforcing a longing for an orderly world and commitment to 
striving for justice and healing in the daily life of the larger community. This is a 
gift to the world where many experience life as painful and chaotic. 

Especially for those who face discrimination, segregation, alienation and 
suffering in their everyday life the dignified and harmonious order of worship 
is a joyous experience. But, this joyous experience should not become an 
“opiate” which makes us forget our social realities. Instead, it should give us 
hope that our situation can improve. It should make the worshipper foresee or 
visualize a new social and economic world order. 

We begin Sunday worship in the name of the triune God, the God who out of 
chaos created order, life and beauty. We do not begin in our own name, but in 
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the name into which we were baptized: Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Even so, we 
confess that our lives bear the marks of sin and disorder. The confession of sins 
followed by a declaration of grace is an enduring feature of Lutheran worship, 
usually placed as a preparation for the hearing of God's Word and celebrating 
Holy Communion. It is part of the order for a prayer meeting in a Masai congre- 
gation in eastern Africa. It is an extended opening for the St Thomas Mass (a 
liturgy for urban settings which originated among Lutherans in Finland), even 
after an opportunity for private confession and absolution has been offered 
before the liturgy. It begins Sunday morning worship in parishes in Brazil and in 
many other countries and contexts. Through this spiritual discipline, God's grace 
is applied to our lives, individually and corporately. Even where the Lord's 
Supper is celebrated infrequently, corporate confession remains a regular part 
of worship orders, perhaps even replacing the Holy Communion as the 
worshipper's most common experience of God's grace. 

We confess our sins not only to God but also to our neighbors. “Therefore 
confess your sins to one another, and pray for one another, so that you may be 
healed” (Jas 5:16). In some Lutheran churches in India, for example, the 
prayer of confession often is personal and singular: “Almighty and most mer- 
ciful God, |, a poor miserable sinner, confess to you all my sins...” The empha- 
sis is on one's personal sins against God and neighbors. While this kind of 
private and individualistic confession is not in itself wrong, it should not pre- 
vent us from being aware of corporate and social sins, such as casteism, 
racism, sexism and nationalism. We sin against God, against nature and 
against peoples, causing suffering, hunger, discrimination, and the 
marginalization of peoples and communities. We plunder nature and the en- 
vironment, causing ecological degradation and disaster. 

As Christians committed to social justice we are called to speak with a prophetic 
voice. Instead, we tend to mind our own business and not to raise our voice against 
oppressors and exploiters, be it individuals or governments, powers or principali- 
ties. As consumers we tend to favor products of multi-national companies which 
use unjust methods of trade and whose employment policies lead to the pauperization 
of the working classes and local producers. We consciously need to confess to God 
our corporate and social sin in order to lead a truly transformed life. 
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The confession of sins is a part of a process of healing. Scripture links 
confession of sin and prayer for healing: 


Are any among you sick? They should call for the elders of the church and have 
them pray over them, anointing them with oil in the name of the Lord. The prayer of 
faith will save the sick, and the Lord will raise them up; and anyone who has 
committed sins will be forgiven. Therefore confess your sins to one another, and 


pray for one another, so that you may be healed (Jas 5:14-16a). 


Healing services are taking place in many North American Lutheran par- 
ishes, sometimes in the context of Sunday morning Eucharist. At Gloria Dei 
Lutheran Church in Vancouver, Canada, many people of all ages come for- 
ward for anointing and prayer. Healing services are central to the ministry with 
people with HIV/AIDS in the United Evangelical Lutheran Church in Argen- 
tina. The experience of Argentine Lutherans shows the “reassuring and cura- 
tive power” of touch for both individuals and communities. They see the sick 
becoming “vehicles” of Christ's message. 

In the Large Catechism, Luther teaches that the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper is a “soothing medicine” giving life to both soul and body, for when 
the soul is healed the body is helped as well. A quarterly public celebration of 
prayer and blessing for healing with the Eucharist has been developed in the 
CCB, Selbitz. Their healing ministry rests on several “pillars”: praise of God; 
turning from self to prayer for others; proclamation of God's Word; reflection on 
the meaning of the blessing; confession of sin and absolution; and prayer for 
healing and blessing. During the blessing, individuals, families or small groups 
are seated at stations. A ministry team—two community members—stands at 
each station. One of those ministering quietly asks the need of the person 
coming to them, and then both join in the laying on of hands and prayer for the 
one in need. The community's sanctuary is crowded with worshippers for 
these eucharistic services. Such popularity of healing services reveals people's 
deep need. 

After the confession of sin, after we have confessed our brokenness and 
need for healing, we are comforted by the Word of God: 
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For as the heavens are high above the earth, so great is God's steadfast love 
toward those who fear him; as far as the east is from the west, so far he removes our 
transgressions from us. As a father has compassion for his children, so the Lord has 
compassion for those who fear him. For he knows how we were made; he remem- 


bers that we are dust (Ps 103:11-14). 


This message of forgiveness is given to worshippers both as individuals and 
as the people of God. It brings healing and wholeness to persons and to 
communities, to society and to nature. 


Healing is rising, fresh with the moming, 

healing is rising, bursting with grace; 

Christ, as you surge from deep in creation, 

heal Earth's deep wounds and rise in this place. 
Healing is breathing, life from the Spirit, 

healing is breathing, making flesh whole; 

breath of the Spirit, blow through our churches, 


come, heal our people, body and soul.* 


Australia 


Impulses for reflection and discussion 


* Read John 9:1-4, the story of a man who was born blind. What does Jesus 
say about the link between sin and sickness? 


* What do you think the difference is between being healed or being made 
whole and being cured? 


* How is forgiveness a form of healing and wholeness? 
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Word 


On Sundays there is an assembly of all who live in towns or in the country, and the 
memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the prophets are read as long as time 
allows. Then the reading is brought to an end, and the president delivers an 
address in which he admonishes and encourages us to imitate in our own lives the 


beautiful lessons we have heard read.* Justin Martyr 


The whole liturgy is sustained by the Word of God. The “beautiful lessons” 
recorded in the Old and New Testaments are the word of hope, peace and life. 
They give us strength and motivation for common service and witness. In 
worship we are nourished by the living Word, Jesus Christ, who came down 
from heaven to give life in its fullness especially to those who are downtrod- 
den, oppressed and discriminated against. 

The proclamation of the Word brings together the universal church and 
the local community (koinonia). The same Bible, apostolic writings on the 
birth, life, cross and resurrection of Jesus and record of both the faith and 
faithlessness of God's people are proclaimed throughout the church. The 
application of these readings to the life of the community takes various 
forms that may have both local and universal aspects. Some ancient Chris- 
tian homilies from lands and cultures quite different from our own are still 
being read today. No doubt, as we listen to the Scriptures and sing the 
psalms an element of strangeness strikes us at times. What is even more 
remarkable is that so many texts speak clearly to us in spite of time and 
distance. Scriptural texts need to be applied carefully to the lives of God's 
holy people, in order that they be equipped for mission. 

Proclamation draws Christians more deeply into koinonia, in the world but 
not of the world. With a growing sense of communion with God comes a 
certain sense of separation from (though not superiority over) those with other 
values and commitments. A Lutheran Bible school student in Tanzania re- 
lated how once she believed she should not be in contact with people who 
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live morally questionable lives, but had come to understand that she should 
not separate herself from them, only not live the way they do. 

Christians continuously face the values and lifestyles of the world. This is not 
easy. Proclamation of the word of Scripture or preaching confronts these values. 
Corporate worship should never ignore, avoid or give in to this confrontation. In 
the words of a Brazilian hymn, “Your word in our lives, eternal,/it is a sharp two- 
edged sword;/ dividing our lies from your truth,/ it's bringing new life to all.” 

Song strengthens both proclamation and the sense of community during 
worship in Lutheran churches. The primary instrument in worship is the voice 
of the people. When the whole assembly is singing together they are united in 
praise or prayer or proclamation of the Word. Choirs are important element in 
worship. Members of a parish in Moshi, Tanzania, claim that a good choir can 
compose a new song inspired by the day's preaching and be ready to sing it 
after the sermon. The cultural source of music sometimes shapes how it is 
used in worship. In Africa young people begin to move and dance when an 
African song is sung, but stand still if a European song is sung. The younger 
generation has brought traditional African drums into worship. This is a chal- 
lenge to older people who believe drumming can awaken evil spirits. 

Today, some of the same texts and music are being sung in German in 
Selbitz, in Portuguese in Ferraz, and in English in Seattle. These songs are 
rooted in a variety of ethnic traditions. This sharing of music around the world 
binds us together as one church. Such music reminds us that a Christian 
communion (koinonia) extends beyond the boundaries of our own parishes. 

Awareness of the breadth of our communion can encourage a sense of 
solidarity with others and promote a political consciousness. The liturgy may 
not have a specific political message, but it is a political method. The basic 
meaning of the Greek word for liturgy is a public work, or work of the people 
(polis). Politics contribute toward the building of community in any human 
society, including Christian community. 

Corporate worship is a celebration of the reign of God in a world that is 
broken by poverty, hunger, disease, addiction, ecological degradation and 
alienation. This world bleeds in drawn-out wars between and within nations. 
Yet, it is also a world of healing and growth, with seemingly limitless possibili- 
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ties for human development. With knowledge of DNA technology and genetic 
engineering, even the cloning of animals and humans has become possible. 
Against this background communities of faith come together for worship ac- 
knowledging and invoking the sovereignty of God as Creator. God's will for 
the whole creation is preached and celebrated in songs and psalms. Wor- 
shippers are motivated to pray for the plight of creation suffering at the hands 
of its exploiters. They are also challenged to explore alternate lifestyles that 
will sustain life in the world. 

Rural Lutheran congregations in Brazil are showing that this can take place. 
The members of these congregations, farmers who were once using chemical 
fertilizers and pesticides for their crops, have been using organic farming meth- 
ods for over a decade. Pastors and synods take a keen interest in this and invite 
the input of advocates of organic farming. In the Ferraz congregation, the program 
was initiated when the pastor invited an expert in agriculture to use a Sunday 
sermon time to speak to members of the congregation and show the value of this 
form of sustaining God's creation and their livelihood. Most of the farmers belong- 
ing to the parish have changed to organic vegetable farming. Although the in- 
come they receive from organic farming is meager, they sustain their families and 
grow other traditional cash crops. They also sell any extra produce at a special 
weekly market in the nearby city of Santa Cruz. A restaurant in the city prepares 
delicious dishes from these organic farm products. Other community agricultural 
Projects, such as a cooperative grain cleaning plant for rice growers, have also 
emerged in the region. A sense of common cause is drawn from their shared faith 
and is reflected in the daily life of the community. 


God's Word in Christ is seed; 
good soil its urgent need; 

for it must find in humankind 
the fertile soil in heart and mind. 
Good soil! A human field! 

A hundredfold to yield." 


USA 
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Impulses for reflection and discussion 


+ Besides spoken words, what are other means for communicating God's 
Word? 


* What can older generations learn from young people about music in wor- 
ship? How will the gifts of the older generations be passed on to the young? 


* How might God's Word be calling you toward building a better community 
in your society? 
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Incorporation into the Body 


There is one body and one Spirit, just as you were called to the one hope of your 
calling, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above 


all and through all and in all (Eph 4:4-6). 


A sense of belonging begins with baptism and continues with the formation of 
children, youth and adults through liturgy, learning and service to others. In 
baptism Christ transforms us into sons or daughters of God and sisters or broth- 
ers to Jesus. Baptism involves participation in the mysteries of Christ's death 
and resurrection from the dead (Rom 6:1-11). Sisters and brothers to Jesus are 
also sisters and brothers to one another. Each one who is baptized is also 
incorporated into the already existing unity and community of the triune God. 

Baptism has continuing repercussions in the life of the baptized. God is 
always faithful to the covenant of baptism. It cannot be taken away or re- 
peated, though it may be disregarded by the one baptized. This sacrament is 
still held in high regard in Lutheran communities. In a rural congregation in 
Linha Cinco, Brazil, there are baptisms nearly in every Sunday worship. It is 
not enough to be born into the community with its history and traditions; a 
person needs to be baptized as well in order to belong to the church of Christ 
in its universal as well as its local form. 

The practice of baptizing infants privately outside of congregational wor- 
ship, with only parents and sponsors present, is common in some parts of the 
world Lutheran communion. Without the congregation present, the corporate 
dimensions of baptism are not represented and the responsibility of the church 
for the nurturing of faith in all its members is not brought to mind. Public 
celebrations of baptism in the chief service of the congregation proclaim this 
for everyone present. 

Local conditions sometimes inhibit the normal celebration of baptism. Be- 
fore reunification in 1989, this was true in eastern Germany where the churches 
were not allowed to baptize anyone under the age of eighteen. Civil law, in 
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some states in India, currently prohibits the baptism of new converts to the 
Christian faith. The church needs to find ways of assisting those coming to 
faith in such areas and nourish and incorporate all believers, especially those 
who are new or weak in faith. 

Daily remembrance of baptism is a life-giving, nourishing and empower- 
ing experience for any Christian. In the CCB the vows of membership are 
rooted in the baptismal promises of each sister and brother. As the community's 
pastor reminds us, community is not created by the feelings of the individual 
members, but is a gift granted to the communion (koinonia) by the living 
presence of Christ in Word and sacraments. 

We tend to focus on the individual benefits of the sacraments (such as the 
forgiveness of our personal sins) forgetting their significance to the whole 
Christian community, the wider society and the world. According to Luther, the 
Word and sacraments give life not only to an individual believer, but also to 
the whole church. The sacraments call us to identify not only with other Chris- 
tians, but also to be in solidarity with all people. This consists, among other 
things, of daily struggle against evil powers in our societies: exploitation, 
oppression, social and economic injustice. 


We share by water in his saving death. 
Reborn, we share with him an Easter life, 
as living members of our Savior Christ. 


Hallelujah! 
The Father's splendor clothes the Son with life. 
The Spirits fission shakes the Church of God. 
Baptized, we live with God the Three in One. 


Hallelujaht''? 


USA 
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Impulses for reflection and discussion 


* Where and when do baptisms take place in your community? How does 
this practice encourage or discourage a sense of being baptized into a 
community? 


* When and how have you experienced your belonging to a koinonia larger 


than your own local congregation? Have you ever felt like you were part of 
the worldwide church? If so, describe this. 
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A Gathering of Prayers and Gifts 


Rejoice in hope, be patient in suffering, persevere in prayer. Contribute to the 


needs of the saints; extend hospitality to strangers (Rom 12:12-13). 


Before we come to the table of grace we gather our prayers for the world and 
collect our gifts for those in need. Prayers of intercession or the “prayer of the 
faithful” or “prayer of the church” gather the concerns and needs of individu- 
als, local communities, nations, peoples and the church. From the time of the 
apostles until now the faithful are called to “persevere in prayer” and “contrib- 
ute to the needs of the saints” when they gather to worship. One Early Church 
order of worship included these sending words at the close of worship, “Go in 
peace. Remember the poor” 

The specific needs and concerns of each community shape intercessions. 
In rural congregations the people pray for adequate rain and a bountiful 
harvest. In Ferraz, Brazil, they pray for those celebrating wedding or baptis- 
mal anniversaries. In Seattle, USA, whenever the young people travel to a 
youth gathering, the congregation prays for their safe journey and for the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. Everywhere prayers reflect the current events in 
the congregation and beyond. 

In Africa, the tragedy of HIV/AIDS is often mentioned in prayer in congrega- 
tions. But, rarely will a church member tell the pastor that he or she is HIV 
positive. Families are ashamed and desire that a different cause of death be 
given when a relative dies of AIDS. Continuing prayer can raise awareness 
and increase support for those living in fear and isolation with HIV/AIDS. As a 
pastor ministering to patients in Argentina reminds us, the church has AIDS. “If 
one member suffers, all suffer together with it” (1 Cor 12:26). Therefore, the 
whole church around the world is called to pray for the various needs of its 
members, whether they suffer from HIV/AIDS or hunger, floods or drought, 
war or terror, loneliness or greed. Such prayer, empowered by the Holy Spirit, 
unites and heals the whole body. 
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The members of the small village congregation in Nathamangudi, India, are 
all Dalits. In other words, they belong to the lowest rung of the society in the 
Indian caste system. Only a very few of them own a small piece of land; most of 
them are either agricultural laborers or construction workers who depend on 
daily wages for their livelihood. Had they not converted to Christianity, they 
would have been entitled to economic and educational support and employ- 
ment opportunities reserved for non-Christians by the Government of India. Yet 
they choose to be Christians, forgoing the economic and other benefits. Every 
Sunday and every evening they gather in their old, dilapidated church building, 
in order to pray for their daily lives and work. They pray for the leaders of the 
village and the landlords, the sick and the bereaved, for their families. As they 
pray, they earnestly look forward to their social and economic liberation. 

Renewal movements all around the world encourage Lutherans to dis- 
cover fresh forms of prayer. Many of the students at the Mwika Bible School in 
Moshi, Tanzania, have come to appreciate spontaneous and free prayers. 
They gather in their rooms in small groups to pray in this way. They are learn- 
ing this practice from communities and groups that belong to renewal move- 
ments where the power and gifts of the Holy Spirit are emphasized. This is 
nothing new, but can be witnessed in Scripture: “You, beloved, build your- 
selves up on your most holy faith; pray in the Holy Spirit” (Jude 1:20). They 
would like their Lutheran church to incorporate such prayer into Sunday wor- 
ship. Some of the students at this Bible school are drawn to contemplative 
forms of prayer. They gather daily at 5:00 a.m. for a classical hour of prayer as 
practiced for centuries in the church. In the same community, then, just as in 
the Early Church, we see a variety of forms of prayer. 

In some churches in India, Hindu influences are leading to different forms 
of contemplative worship and meditation. At the ashram of the Holy Trinity 
close to Tiruchi, classic Hindu practices are incorporated into Christian prayer. 
The faithful sit on simple mats in a yoga position. They chant repetitive phrases, 
called mantras. The faithful call to God using Sanskrit names for different 
aspects of the divine. 

In Finland, the influence of Eastern Orthodoxy contributes to the variety of 
prayer forms that are part of the Lutheran St Thomas Mass where non-verbal 
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forms are encouraged and explored. Lighting a candle or looking at the face 
of Christ in an icon becomes an act of prayer. Reading individual petitions 
written on small sheets of paper and left on a side altar is also prayer. These 
and other acts of prayer or blessing are taking place all at once in a period of 
“holy chaos” in the St Thomas Mass. 

Ten Lutheran parishes in northwestern Seattle, USA, jointly employ a full- 
time youth director. There is a monthly cycle of outreach, congregational ser- 
vice and fellowship activities. The first Sunday of each month is committed to 
Bible study and worship. The youth director is discovering that rather than 
rallies with loud rock music and a fast talking speaker, young members are 
responding positively to reflective worship services. They gather in a church 
where several worship centers are placed around the room. They visit these 
stations or centers individually or in small groups for reflection and prayer. 

For thirty years, late each Sunday evening at St Mark's Episcopal Cathe- 
dral in Seattle, USA, young people have gathered for compline, prayer at the 
close of the day. In the semidarkness a few candles flicker around an icon of 
Christ in the chancel, The choir of men, vested in cassock and surplice, is the 
only worship leader. The pews fill and some young people take seats in the 
aisles or on the steps of the chancel facing the choir. The congregation re- 
mains in silence as the choir chants. This quiet, reflective form of prayer meets 
a deep longing in the young people of this modern, fast paced city. 

The sign of peace shared before the Great Thanksgiving is an expression 
of familial love. It is based on Christ's admonition: 


So when you are offering your gift at the altar, if you remember that your brother or 
sister has something against you, leave your gift there before the altar and go; first be 
reconciled to your brother or sister, and then come and offer your gift (Mt 5:23-24). 


The sharing of peace builds up a reconciled community. At Holden Village, a 
Lutheran center for renewal in Washington State, USA, sharing the peace cre- 
ates a “holy chaos” Each person greets and embraces nearly everyone in the 
room. In contrast, in Finland, people were hesitant when the practice of sharing 
the peace was first introduced. Many of them thought of worship as communion 
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with God, not so much with one another. In Ferraz, Brazil, the peace is shared 
both in German and Portuguese. This worshipping community is making a gradual 
move from one language to the other in corporate worship. 

The collecting of gifts during corporate worship is a reminder of our giving 
ourselves, our lives and work to others in gratitude to God for what we have 
received. God's gifts of grace are freely given. We need not bring anything to 
God in order to receive these gifts. In Tanzania, Lutheran pastors emphasize 
God's grace by encouraging the poorer members of the congregations to 
attend worship and not to stay home simply because they have nothing to 
bring. Women of the Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church in India put aside 
a handful of rice each day. It is brought to the church on Sunday and sold for 
the support of the ministries of the church. Indian women also support the 
church through other offerings in kind, like the weaving of carpets of palm 
leaves to be sold for the benefit of the church. 

Lutherans teach that we neither placate God nor win God's favor by our 
offerings. We must ask ourselves if our local practices obscure this teaching. For 
example, some more affluent, middle-class congregations in urban areas of 
southern India, build up various funds by taking several offerings. They take a 
general offertory, a second offering for some special purpose like a construction 
fund, and additional offerings on such occasions as birthdays, wedding days, 
recovery from illness, the passing of examinations, or success in business. 
Members come forward, kneel before the altar, the pastor lays hands on each 
one's head and prays, then takes around a tray for offerings of money. Might this 
be communicating that each blessing of God has a price attached to it? 

In many places worldwide offerings are encouraged with overly simple 
teachings such as, “If you give, God will give more in return” Where this 
happens, even members who amass and hoard wealth through unjust means 
can believe that they are blessed by God and feel comfortable in the pews of 
the church. Compassion and charity are sometimes practiced in a token form 
only. Members give small change to beggars or place coins in a box for the 
poor, or serve a meal to the hungry once or twice a year, at Christmas or 
Easter. Any message from the pulpit to disturb such a “comfortable form of 
compassion” is resented. 
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Such practices address neither the immediate need of those who are poorer 


nor the causes of hunger and poverty. How might our gathering and sharing of 
gifts express God's abundant grace and generosity toward the world? 


Let the vineyards be fruitful, Lord, 

and fill to the brim our cup of blessing. 

Gather a harvest from the seeds that were sown, 
that we may be fed with the bread of life. 

Gather the hopes and dreams of all; 

unite them with the prayers we offer. 

Grace our table with your presence, 


and give us a foretaste of the feast to come.” 


USA 


Impulses for reflection and discussion 





Reflect on the nature and purpose of gifts or offerings gathered in your 
community. What needs are unmet in your neighborhood? 


Collect the current prayer concerns in your small group, including those 
concerning the larger world. Pray these prayers together. 


How do the gifts of bread and wine set on the table for Holy Communion 
represent both the fruit of the earth and your life and work? 
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Meal 


For | received from the Lord what | also handed on to you, that the Lord Jesus on 
the night when he was betrayed took a loaf of bread, and when he had given 
thanks, he broke it and said, This is my body that is for you. Do this in remembrance 
of me! In the same way he took the cup also, after supper, saying, ‘This cup is the 
new covenant in my blood. Do this, as often as you drink it, in remembrance of me: 
For as often as you eat this bread and drink the cup, you proclaim the Lord's death 


until he comes (1 Cor 11:23-26). 


By celebrating a full eucharistic service every Sunday, many Lutheran churches 
honor the tradition of the New Testament and the apostolic age, as well as the 
standard of practice in the Lutheran confessions. The ancient order of the 
celebration provides an opportunity to praise and thank God, recollect the 
history of God's people and receive the “visible words” of Christ with the bread 
and wine. Gathered at the Lord's table everyone receives a poor person's 
portion, a morsel of bread and a sip of wine. Here the communio sanctorum, 
the communion of holy people receiving holy things is expressed graphically, 
the presence of “the whole company of heaven” is recalled and recognized. 


Holy, holy, holy Lord, Lord God of power and might: 
Heaven and earth are full of your glory. 

Hosanna in the highest. 

Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord. 


Hosanna in the highest.'* 


Ancient Christian prayers compare the assembled congregation to grains of 
wheat, gathered, ground and baked into one loaf. St Augustine also says: 


Would you understand the body of Christ? Hear the apostle saying to the faithful: 
“You are the body and the members of Christ” If, then, you are Christ's body and his 
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members, it is your own mystery which is placed on the Lord's table; it is your own 
mystery which you receive. It is to what you are that you reply “Amen”, and by 
replying subscribe. For you are told: “The body of Christ” and you reply, “Amen.” Be 


a member of the body of Christ and let your “Amen” be true. 


The breaking of the bread gives identity to the Christian community and its 
baptized members. Further, it calls the faithful to social, economic and political 
awareness and action. It promotes a just economic system that enables people 
to offer gifts and satisfy their hunger. In other words, 


the condition of a Eucharist acceptable to God is that the poor should materially eat 
.... It is the banquet which requires that all who share it have satisfied their material 
hunger through historical justice. The Eucharist is a reminder of justice, it celebrates 
justice and foreshadows the justice of the Kingdom (by justice we mean salvation 


and liberation).'* 


The Salvadoran Roman Catholic archbishop, Oscar Romero, declares in a 
homily on the day of his assassination, March 24, 1980: 


This holy Mass, this Eucharist, is clearly an act of faith. This body broken and blood 
shed for human beings encouraged us to give our body and blood up to suffering 


and pain, as Christ did—not for self, but to bring justice and peace to our people.” 


The Lord's Prayer, which concludes the great thanksgiving, is the prayer of all: 
the young and the old, the rich and the poor. It is prayed by the whole assem- 
bly. It belongs to those who are despised, those who are considered as en- 
emies, those who struggle for liberation. Jesus did not teach us to pray “my” 
father. God is the father and the mother of all. The concerns of the weak, the 
poor, the powerless are the concerns of God. As God's children and cowork- 
ers we are called to be a channel for change and transformation. 

When we pray “Give us today our daily bread, we pray that all people on 
earth may have their basic needs met daily: food, clothing, shelter, work, educa- 
tion, health facilities, security. Today, global capitalism and the market economy 
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have transformed human lives and natural resources into pure commodities, 
which serve the accumulation of wealth and capital for a mere 20 percent of the 
global population. At the same time, 80 percent of the world's population are 
pushed to the margins, tumed into paupers, and excluded from full participation 
in communal and economic life. In other words, the majority of the world's 
population do not have their basic needs—daily bread—met. As stewards of 
God's creation we are called to care for and sustain creation so that all people 
and the generations to come will also have their daily bread. 

Today in many places, such as Kashmir, Palestine, Afghanistan, Iraq, Sri 
Lanka and Myanmar, people live in constant threat of death due to conflict, 
civil war and liberation struggles. There is an urgent need for healing and 
reconciliation. Because of increasing religious fundamentalism and religious 
fanaticism in India and other neighboring nations, many communities are 
under the constant threat of communal violence. In these and many other 
situations, the petition “forgive us our sins” calls us to strive for the reconcilia- 
tion and healing of the whole world. 

In the earliest New Testament record of the institution of the Lord's Supper, 
St Paul sets the Eucharist in the context of social problems in the congrega- 
tion at Corinth. The congregation consisted of rich people and illiterate slaves. 
When they all gathered for Holy Communion, the rich had plenty to eat and 
drink which they did not share with the poor slave laborers who could not 
bring anything for the community's love feast. Paul rebukes the rich for forget- 
ting the basic meaning of koinonia as sharing (1 Cor 10:17; 1 Cor 11:17-34): 
there is only one bread that is broken and shared. 

The sharing of the body and blood of Christ calls worshippers to share their 
resources with one another and to be a community of hope for all people. 
Sharing is a basic characteristic of community life shown among early Chris- 
tians who attempted to be true to this expectation. With great power the apostles 
gave their testimony to their new life in Christ. 


Now the whole group of those who believed were of one heart and soul, and no 
one claimed private ownership of any possessions, but everything they owned was 


held in common. With great power the apostles gave their testimony to the resurrec- 
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tion of the Lord Jesus, and great grace was upon them all. There was not a needy 
person among them, for as many as owned lands or houses sold them and brought 
the proceeds of what was sold. They laid it at the apostles' feet, and it was 


distributed to each as any had need (Acts 4:32-35). 


Common property and sharing according to the needs of each person were 
basic principles in the life of a community that had been inspired by the 
resurrection of Christ. The sacrament of Holy Communion also calls worship- 
pers to share life with one another. The act of sharing the body and blood of 
Christ binds us to Jesus who emptied himself fully, sharing his life that all may 
have life. 

There are many reasons why some churches do not celebrate the Eucha- 
rist frequently. Congregations in some developing areas cannot easily afford 
to purchase the customary elements for the sacrament on a frequent basis, 
wine in particular being an expensive, imported commodity. Regulations in 
some churches which allow only ordained leaders to distribute communion 
mean that it takes quite a long time for one ordained person to distribute the 
bread and wine to the large congregations they serve, often 800 people or 
more on a communion Sunday. Due to a shortage of ordained pastors, some 
village congregations in India have not celebrated the sacrament in fifteen 
years. Ways of providing regular and frequent access to the meal of Christ 
need to be provided. 

A common post-communion prayer in Lutheran worship passed down from 
Martin Luther, reflects the Reformer's desire to express gratitude for what we 
have received. The second part of the collect—‘we pray that in your mercy you 
would strengthen us through this gift, in faith toward you and in fervent love 
toward one another" —expresses a determination to live in love. Ironically, in 
some places worshippers who have received the bread and wine of Christ's 
presence leave the church before this prayer is said in order to enjoy a little 
more of their weekend, not even thinking of the lack of gratitude this shows. In 
some congregations the place of worship is half empty by the time the post- 
communion canticle is sung. Such persons even though they are present at 
corporate worship remain thoroughly individualistic throughout the service. 











They confess their personal sins, hear forgiveness announced only for them, 
and receive the body and blood of Christ only for assurance that their indi- 
vidual sins are forgiven. They leave the church premises untouched by any 
sense of community, content to be individualistic believers rather than func- 
tioning members of the body of Christ. 

The Sunday liturgy can create an awareness of our place in the history of 
the saints, our responsibility at the present moment, our inadequacies and 
newly arising concerns, and relevance of our faith to the community. It also 
offers the guidance of the Holy Spirit and the support of the gathered commu- 
nity for our mission in daily life. 

“The body of Christ, given for you” These words of distribution incorporate 
each person into the body that freely keeps on giving itself for the sake of the 
world. The ancient counsel retains its urgency yet today, “Let no one deprive 
the church by staying away, if they do, they deprive the body of Christ of one 
of its members.""® 


Let us go now to the banquet, 

to the feast of the universe. 

The table's set and a place is waiting; 
come everyone, come with gifts to share. 


| will rise in the early morning; 
the community's waiting for me. 
With a spring in my step 


I'm walking with my friends and my family. 


We are coming from Soyapango, 
San Antonio, and from Zacamil, 
Mejicanos, Ciudad Delgado, 
Santa Tecla and La Bernal. 


God invites all the poor and hungry 


to the banquet of justice, and good, 








where the harvest will not be hoarded, 


so that no one will lack for food. 

May we build such a place among us 
where all people are equal in love. 
God has called us to work together 


and to share everything we have. 


El Salvador 


Impulses for reflection and discussion 

Reflect on your local customs related to the celebration of Holy Communion. 
* What do these practices say about the meaning of the Holy Communion? 
* Who is welcomed to the meal in your community? 

* Who is not welcomed? Why? 


* How does the sharing of this meal shape how you live day by day? 
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Sent from Sunday to Weekday 


Like good stewards of the manifold grace of God, serve one another with whatever 


gift each of you has received (1 Pet 4:10). 


In one sense, the entire event of corporate worship is a blessing to us from 
God. Here God gathers us by the Holy Spirit, nourishes us with the Word, 
receives our prayers, and feeds us with the very presence of Christ in the holy 
meal, Even so, at the close of our gathering, we receive one more blessing, a 
“gracious word” from God. This final blessing reminds us that we do not leave 
the gathering and return to our daily work alone. Nor are we sent to serve 
others by our own power. Instead, we go with one another and in Christ's 
power, So, God blesses us, keeps us and gives us peace. 

What is the difference between Sunday and the rest of the days of the 
week? The way people share in worship on Sunday will leave its mark on the 
way they share on the remaining days of the week. Sunday worship is not 
something “spiritual” to distract or take people away from active engagement 
in society. On the contrary, singing, listening, praising, praying and receiving 
the gifts of God together on Sunday equip and prepare people for engage- 
ment and action during the week, filled with hope, motivated by God's love. 

A volunteer in a parish food bank in Seattle, USA, commented that the 
people who work there see themselves as “doers” rather than “talkers” in the 
parish. Because these food banks receive government assistance, no direct 
evangelization is done and they have seldom assisted members of the par- 
ish. They are allowed to place an attractive, color booklet for children, Would 
you like to know Jesus?, in the food boxes prepared for new clients among 
the sixty families they serve each week. All the volunteers regularly attend 
Sunday worship and see this work as part of their faith commitment. When 
one volunteer was asked if she ever connected the way Christ feeds her at the 
table of the Lord each Sunday with her own work seeing that others are fed, 
she admitted she had never thought of that before, but she would now. When 
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connections like this take place, Christian life in community becomes a reality, 


“a new sense of the mystery and necessity of worship" emerges. 


Send us now with faith and courage 
to the hungry, lost, bereaved. 

In our living and our dying 

we become what we receive: 

Christ's own body, blessed and broken, 
cup o'erflowing, life outpoured, 

given as a living token 


of your world redeemed, restored.” 


USA 


Impulses for reflection and discussion 
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What gifts have you received from God's manifold grace? 

How are you sent to use them in service to others? 

Reflect on this entire study of “Gathered for Worship”. 

What have you learned? What gifts have you received from the stories of 


communities in other places? How might your own community's worship 
life be renewed and strengthened? 
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